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Preface. 



The inspiration and delight derived from faniilianty 
with the best poetry may be regarded as among the most 
precious results of education. 

Children should be made to understand that school 
training is but the preparation for the broader education 
and culture which it is their duty, and should be their 
pleasure, to acquire for themselves; and to this end it is 
essential that they be so taught that after leaving school 
they may look not to the newspaper and the last novel 
for their ideals, but to the high and worthy thoughts of 
the English classics. 

The poetry that we have known and loved in child- 
hood has, from its very associations, a strength and sweet- 
ness that no other can have. It is to be regretted that 
children are by no means as familiar with poetry as they 
should be, and that the old-time custom of committing 
poetry to memory has been discontinued in this country; 
in England, however, the school reports tell us " much 
stress is laid on the verbatim repetition of assigned selec- 
tions from the best authors.** 

(ill) 



iv Preface. 

With regard to the study of poetry Bryant has wisely 
remarked that " the proper office of poetry, in filling the 
mind with delightful images and awakening the gentler 
emotions, is not accomplished on a first and rapid perusal, 
but requires that the words should be dwelt upon until 
they become in a certain sense our own, and are adopted 

as the utterance of our own minds.'' 

The value of reading poetry aloud is very great Few 
school children do it well^ and it is especially difficult for 
them to avoid reading in a sing«song way with a decided 
pause at the end of every line. 

In this collection the historical allusions have been 
explained by notes, but it has been thought better to leave 
the definitions of the unusual words to be looked up in 
the dictionary, as the compiler has observed that children 
do not prize what they have not worked to acquire. 

In order to adapt the book to the use and comprehension 
of children slight alterations and some omissions have 
been necessary, and an attempt has been made to follow 
the suggestion that **in a collection of short pieces the 
impression made by one piece requires to be confirmed 
and strengthened by the piece following it." 

The number of poems of high merit that are suited to 
the comprehension and enjoyment of children is not large, 
and it may be of service to note that the following longer 
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poems have been found especially adapted to class work 
in the Riverside Literature Series, published by Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; paper, fifteen cents. 

No. 2, " The Courtship of Miles Standish;" 13, 14, "The 
Song of Hiawatha;** 33, 34, 35, *' Tales of a Wayside Inn.*' 
Also **Mamiion" (omitting the introduction to each 
canto) and the * * Lady of the Lake. ' ' A convenient edition 
of these latter is published in Cassell's National Library; 
paper, ten cents. 



The selections from Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes and Bayard Taylor are printed by permission of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have g^ven permission to 
use the selections from Bryant. '* To a Waterfowl," *' The 
Yellow Violet,'* and *'The Death of the Flowers," have 
recently been published by them in a volume entitled 
*' Bryant's Poems of Nature," illustrated by Paul de 
Longpre. 

The selections from Sidney Lanier and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are used by permission of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have given permission to use 
the selections from Austin Dobson. 

The poems of William Morris, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Robert Buchanan are used by permission of Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. 
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WTTLE BLUE RIBBONS. 



AUSTIN DOBSON. 



'* Little Blue Ribbons!'* We call her that 
From the ribbons she wears in her favorite hat; 
For may not a person be only five, 
And yet have the neatest of taste alive ? 
As a matter of fact, this one has views 
Of the strictest sort as to frocks and shoes; 
And we never object to a sash or bow,« 
When ** little Blue Ribbons *' prefers it so. 

** Little Blue Ribbons '* has eyes of blue, 
And an arch little mouth, when the teeth peep 

through; 
And her primitive look is wise and grave. 
With a sense of the weight of the word ** behave,'* 
Though now and again she may condescend 
To a radiant smile for a private friend; 
But to smile forever is weak, you know. 
And "little Blue Ribbons " regards it so. 



2 The Land of Counterpane, 

She's a staid little woman ! And so as well 

Is her ladyship's doll, ** Miss Bonnibelle;" 

But I think what at present the most takes up 

The thoughts of her heart is her last new cup; 

For the object thereon, — be it understood, — 

Is the ** Robin that buried the ' Babes in the Wood' "• 

It is not in the least like a robin, though, 

But *' little Blue Ribbons" declares it so. 

*' Little Blue Ribbons " believes, I think. 
That the rain comes down for the birds to drink; 
Moreover, she holds, in a cab you'd get 
To the spot where the suns of yesterday set; 
And I know that she fully expects to meet 
With a lion or wolf in Regent street ! 
We may smile, and deny as we like — But, no; 
For " little Blue Ribbons " still dreams it so. 

Dear "little Blue Ribbons !" She tells us all 

That she never intends to be " great " and *' tall;" 

(For how could she ever contrive to sit 

In her " own own chair," if she grew one bit !) 

And, further, she says, she intends to sta)^ 

In her "darling home " till she gets *' quite gray;" 

Alas ! we are gray; and we doubt, you know, 

But " little Blue Ribbons " will have it so ! 



THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 



ROBERT IvOUIS STEVENSON. 



When I was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head. 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day; 

And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go. 
With diflferent uniforms and drills. 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills; 



The White-Footed Deer, 

And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 

I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 



THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER. 



WII,I«IAM CUI.I.EN BRYANT. 



It was a hundred years ago, 
When by the woodland ways, 

The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 

Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 

O'erbrowed a grassy mead, 
And fenced a cottage from the wind, 

A deer was wont to feed. 

She only came when on the cliflfe 

The ^vening moonlight lay. 
And no man knew the secret haunts 

In which she walked by day. 

White were her feet, her forehead showed 

A spot of silvery white. 
That seemed to glimmer like a star 

In autumn's hazy night. 

And here when sang the whippoorwill, 
She cropped the sprouting leaves. 

And here her rustling steps were heard 
On still October eves. 

But when the broad midsummer moon 

Rose o'er that grassy lawn, 
Beside the silver-footed deer 

There grazed a sj)otted fawn. 



The White-Footed Deer, 

The cottage datne forbade her son 
To aim the rifle here; 
** It were a sin, " she said, *' to harm 
Or fright that friendly deer.** 

This spot has been my pleasant home 
. Ten peaceful years and more; 
And ever when the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 

*' The red-men say that here she walked 
A thousand moons ago; 
They never raise the war-whoop here 
And never twang the bow. 

" I love to watch her as shcf feeds, 
And think that all is well 
While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place in which we dwell.'* 

The youth obeyed, and sought for game 

In forests far away, 
Where, deep in silence and in moss. 

The ancient woodland lay. 

But once, in autumn's golden time 
He ranged the wild in vain, 
. Nor roused the pheasant nor the^ieer, 
And wandered home again. 

The crescent moon and crimson eve 
Shone with a mingling light; 

The deer upon the grassy mead. 
Was feeding full in sight. 

He raised the rifle to his eye, 

And from the cliffs around 
A sudden echo, ^rill and sharp, 

Gave back its deadly sound. 

Away, into the neighboring wood. 

The startled creature flew. 
And crimson drops at morning lay 

Amid the glimmering dew. 
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Next evening shone the waxing moon 

As brightly as before; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was seen again no more. 

But ere that crescent moon was old, 

By night the red-men came. 
And burnt the cottage to the ground, 

And slew the youth and dame. 

Now woods have overgrown the mead 

And hid the cliflfs from sight; 
There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon. 

And prowls the fox at night. 



THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 



WIIvI^IAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 



The rose upon my balcony the morning air perfuming, 
Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the 
spring; 
You ask me why her breath is sweet, and why her cheek 
is blooming: 
It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood 

ringing, 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were 

blowing keen : 

And if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 

Thus each performs his part, Mamma: the birds have 
found their voices. 
The blowing rose a flush. Mamma, her bonny cheek 
to dye; 
And there's sunshine in my heart, Mamma, which wakens 
and rejoices, 
And so I sing and blush, Mamma, and that's the reason 
why. 



The Fountain, 
THE FOUNTAIN. 



JAMES RUSSEI.I. I,OWKI,t. 

luto the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From mom till night; 

Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow; 

Into the starlight 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy a,t midnight, 

Happy by day; 

Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery. 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never awearj-; 

Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 

Upward or downward, 
Motion thy rest; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 

Changed every moment, 
Ever the same; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 

Glorious fountain. 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, chanceful, constant, 

Upward, like thee ! 



The Brook, 
THE BROOK. 



AI^PRKD TENNYSQN. 



I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret. 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But .1 go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 



HENRY WADSWORTH I,ONGFEI,I*OW. 



It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax. 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 
Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

** Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ! " . 

The skipper, he blew a whifFfrom his pipe. 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 
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Down came the storm, and smote amain, 

The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

** Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter. 
And do not tremble sO; 
For I can weather the roughest gale. 
That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

* * O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! '* 

And he steered for the open sea. 

** O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
*' Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

*' O father ! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 

I/ashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That sav^d she might be; ' " 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 
On the lyake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

I/ike a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 
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And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted, a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her sides 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she strove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 



LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE. 



WII,I,IAM WORDSWORTH. 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 
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< 

No mate, no comrade Lucy "knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

*' To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.*' 

*That, father, will I gladly do: 
'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon ! " 

At this the father raised his hook, 

And snapped a faggot-band; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time, 

She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town . 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 
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They wept — ^and, turning homeward, cried, 
• ** In heaven we all shall meet ! " 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet 

Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall; 

And then an open field they crossed; 

The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 

Into the middle of the plank; 
-And further there were none ! 

— Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 



A FAREWEI.I.. 



chari,e;s kingsi^sy. 



My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 



RAI,PH WAI.DO EMERSON. 



The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ** I^ittle Prig;" 

Bun replied, 

** You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere, 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make • 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents diflFer; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut" 



A VISIT FROM THE SEA. 



ROBERT I,OUIS STEVENSON; 



Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes fishing and crying, 

Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying ? 

Here are no fish to dive for; 

Here is the com and lea; 
Here are the green trees rustling, 

Hie away home to sea ! 

Fresh is the river water. 
And quiet among the rushes; 

This is no home for the sea-gull 
But for the rooks and thrushes. 
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Pity the bird that has wandered ! 

Pity the sailor ashore ! 
Hurry him home to the ocean, 

Let him come here no more ! 

High on the sea-cliff ledges 

The white gulls are trooping and crying. 
Here among rooks and roses, 

Why is the sea-gull flying ? 



LOCHINVAR. 



WAIvTKR SCOTT. 



Oh, young Lochi^var is come out of the West, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone; 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Bske river where ford there was none, 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers and all; 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
*' Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?'* 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide, — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine; 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar," 
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The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed oflf the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye; 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
'* Now tread we a measure," said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did gracfe; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, ' * ' Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young I/x:hinvar. '* 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall -door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung; 
** She IS won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ' mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 



ROBBRT SOUTHEY. 



The English and Dutch under the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, defeated the French and 3avanans at 
Blenheim in 1704. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
•And h^efore his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wjlh^lmin^, 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found, 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
" *Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
** Who fell in tiie great victory. 



" I find them in the garden, 
For there's many hereabout; 
And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For manv thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory.' 



>» 



**Now tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
While Ifttle Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
** Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 

" It was the English, " Kaspar cried, 
•* Who put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," ^[uothhe, 

** That 'twas a famous victory. 

** My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 
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"With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

** They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

I/ay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

'* Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
" Why 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
Nay — nay — ^my little girl," quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 



it 



** And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." 
"And what good came of it at last ? " 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
Why, that I cannot tell," said he. 
But 'twas a famous victory." 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN. 






WII^WAM CUIvIvEN BRYANT. 



During: the Revolutionary War Francis Marion raised in South 
Carolina a smaU. force which rendered great service to the Ameri- 
can cause. 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent the cypress- tree; 
We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 
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We know ite walls of thorny vines. 
Its glades of reedy g^ass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 



Woe to the English soldiery, 

That little dread us near ! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear: 
When waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again; 
And they who fly in terror deem 
. A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 



Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil; 
We talk the battle o^r. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up,, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the sold|er's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 



Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
*Tis life to feel the night wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day. 
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Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band, 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms. 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

Forever, from our snore. 



WARREN'S ADDRESS AT THE BATTLE 

OF BUNKER HILL. 



JOHN PIERPONT. 

General Joseph Warren of the American Army, a Boston phyri- 
cian, was killea at the battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 

Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 

Will ye give it up to slaves ? 

Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 

What's the mercy despots feel ? 

Hear it in that battle-peal ! 

Read it on yon bristling steel ! 

Ask it, — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! — ^they're afire I 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! From the vale 
On they come ! — And will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may, — and die we must: 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well. 
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As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head, 
Of his deeds to tell ? 



THE HUNTERS. 



MATTHEW ARNOIvD. 



In the bright October morning 
Savoy's Duke had left his bride; 

From the castle, past the drawbridge, 
Flowed the hunters' merry tide. 

Steeds are neighing, gallants glittering; 

Gay, her smiling lord to greet, 
From her mullioned chamber casement 

Smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

From Vienna, by the Danube, 
Here she came, a bride, in spring. 

Now the autumn crisps the forest; 
Hunters gather, bugles ring. 

Hark ! the game's on foot; they scatter: 
Down the forest-ridings lone. 

Furious, single horsemen gallop — 
Hark ! a shout — a crash — a groan ! 

Pale and breathless, came the hunters; 

On the turf, dead, lies the boar, 
But the Duke lies stretched beside him, 

Senseless, weltering in his gore. 

In the dull October evening, 
Down the leaf-strewn forest-road. 

To the castle, past the drawbridge. 
Came the hunters with their load. 

In the hall, with sconces blazing. 
Ladies waiting round her seat, 

Clothed in smiles, beneath the dais 
Sat the Duchess Marguerite. 
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Hark ! below the gates unbarring ! 

Tramp of men and quick commands ! — 
" 'Tis my lord come back from hunting— 
And the Duchess claps her hands. 



»» 



<< 



Slow and tired, came the hunters; 

Stopped in darkness in the court. 
Ho, this way, ye laggard hunters ! 

To the hall! What sport? What sport?" 

Slow they entered with their Master; 

In the hall they laid him down. 
On his coat were leaves and blood-stains, 

On his brow an angry frown. 

Dead her princely youthful husband 

I/ay before his youthful wife; 
Bloody 'neath the flaring sconces: 

And the sight froze all her life. 

In Vienna, by the Danube, 
Kings hold revel, gallants meet. 

Gay of old amid the gayest 
Was the Duchess Marguerite. 

In Vienna, by the Danube, 

Feast and dance her youth beguiled. 
Till that hour she never sorrowed; 

But from then she never smiled. 



SUMMER MOON. 



ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, across the west you fly. 
You gaze on half the earth at once with sweet and stead- 
fast eye; 
Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, were I aloft with thee, 
I koow that I could look upon my boy who sails at $^a. 
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Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, you throw your silver 

showers 
Upon a glassy sea that lies round shores of fruit and 

flowers, 
The blue tide trembles on the shore, with murmuring as 

of bees, 
And the shadow of the ship lies ^rk near shades of 

orange trees. 

Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, now wind and storm 

have fled, 
Your light creeps thro' a cabin-pane and lights a flaxen 

head: 
He tosses with his lips apart, lies smiling in your gleaui, 
For underneath his folded lids you put a gentle dream. 

Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, his head is on his arm, 
He stirs with balmy breath and sees the moonlight on 

the Farm, 
He stirs and breathes his mother's name, he smiles and 

sees once more 
The Moon above, the fields below, the shadow at the 

door. 

Summer Moon, O'Summer Moon, across the lift you go, 
Far south you gaze and see my Boy, where groves of 

orange grow ! 
Summer Moon, O Summer Moon, you turn again to me, 
And seem to have the smile of him who sleeps upon the 

sea. 



MY LANDLADY. 



AUSTIN DOBSON. 



A small brisk woman, capped with many a bow; 

** Yes," so she says, *' and younger, too, than some," 
Who bids me, bustling, ** God speed " when I go. 
And gives me, rustling, '* Welcome " when I come. 

"Ay, sir ! 'tis cold, — and freezing hard, — they say; 
I'd like to give that hulking brute a hit — 
Beating his horse in such a shameful way ! 
Step here, sir, till your fire's blazed up a bit." 
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A musky haunt of lavender and shells, 

Quaint-figured Chinese monsters, toys, and trays — 
A life's collection — where each object tells 

Of fashions gone and half-forgotten ways: — 



A glossy screen, where wide-mouth dragons ramp; 

A vexed inscription in a sampler-frame; 
A shade of beads upon a red-capped lamp; 

A child's mug graven with a golden name; 



A pictured ship, with full-blown canvas set; 

A cord, with sea-weed twisted to a wreath, 
Circling a silky curl as black as jet. 

With yellow writing faded underneath. 



Looking, I sink within the shrouded chair, 
And note the objects slowly, one by one, 

And light at last upon a portrait there, — 
Wide-collared, raven-haired, " Yes, 'tis my son ! " 



** Where is he? " " Ah, sir, he is dead — my boy ! 
Nigh ten lon^ years ago — in 'sixty-three; 
He's always living in my head — my boy ! 
He was left drowning in the Southern Sea. 



** There were two souls washed overboard, they said. 
And one the waves brought back, but he was left. 
They saw him place the life-buoy o'er his head; 
The sea was running wildly; he was left. 



** He was a strong, strong swimmer. Do you know, 
When the wind whistled yesternight, I cried. 
And prayed to God . . . though 'twas so long ago. 
He did not struggle much before he died. 

** 'Twas his third voyage. That's the box he brought,- 
Or would have brought — my poor deserted boy ! 
And these the words the agents sent — they thought 
That money, perhaps, could make my loss a joy. 
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** Look, sir, I've something here that I prize more: 
This is a fragment of the poor lad's coat, — 
That other clutched him as the wave went o'er, 
And this stayed in his hand. That's what they wrote. 

** Well, well, 'tis done. My story's shocking you; — 
Grief is for them that have both time and wealth : 
We can't mourn much, that have much work to do; 
Your fire is bright. Thank God, I have my health ! " 



THE LIBERTY BELL. 



AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 



There was tumult in the city. 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down; 
People gathering at corners, 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples, 

With the earnestness of speech. 

As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore. 
So they beat against the State House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of chestnuts, 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

" Will they do it? " '* Dare they do it ? " 

" Who is speaking ? " " What's the news ? " 
* * What of Adams ? " * * What of Sherman ? ' ' 

" Oh, God grant they wont refuse ! *' 
*' Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! " 
* * I am stifling ! " * ' Stifle, then ; 
When a nation's life's at hazard. 
We've no time to think of men I '* 
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So they beat against the portal, — 

Man and woman, maid and child; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled; 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain, 
Now beheld the soui of freedom 

All unconquered rise again, 



Aloft in that high steeple 

Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 

And his iron -sceptred sway; 
So he sat with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell, 
When his eye should catch the signal, 

Of the glorious news to tell. 

See ! see ! the dense crowd quivers 

Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 

Looks forth to give the sign! 
With his small hands upward lifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation, 

Breaks his young voice on the air. 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

List the boy's strong joyous cry ! 
*^Ring ! " he shouts aloud; "Ring ! Grandpa! 

Ring! Oh, Ring for LIBERTY ! " 
And straightway, at the signal. 

The old bellman lifts his hand. 
And sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted ! What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calm gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Shone upon the night's repose, 
And from the flames, like Phoenix, 

Fair Liberty arose ! 
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That old bell now is silent, 

And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 

Still lives — forever young. 
And while we greet the sunlight 

On the Fourth of each July, 
We'll ne*er forget the bellman, 

Who, *twixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out Our Independence, 

Which, please God, shall never die ! 



PATRIOTISM. 



WAI^TER SCOTT. 



Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
*' This is my own — my native land ! " 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 



OLD IRONSIDES. 



OI^IVER WENDEI*!, HOI^MES. 



Written when it was reported that the famous frigate Constitution 
was tu be broken up as unfit for service. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
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Beneath it rung the battle shont, 

And burst the cannon's roar; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o*er the flood, 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee, — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea. 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god. of storms 

The lightning, and the gale ! 



MY NATIVE IvAND— GOOD-NIGHT. 



I/)RD BYRON. 



Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue: 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native land — good-night. 

A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth; 
And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall, 

My dog howls at the gate. 
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CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT 

BALAKLAVA. 



AI.FRED TENNYSON. 



Dunne the Crimean War in 1854, when the combined English and 
Frcrnoh Forces were attacking the Russians, by a terrible mistake a 
Srig^^de of over six hundred English cavalry charged the entire 
Ll.nsian line. Less than two hundred returned uninjured. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death • 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
** Charge for the guns ! " he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

•• Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well. 
Into file jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered; 
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Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 

Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ! 
Oh, the wild charge they made ! 

AH the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 



HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 



WIIvUAM COI.I<INS. 



How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their Country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 



30 Hohenlinden. 

HOHENUNDEN. 



THOMAS CAMPBKI.I*. 



At Hohenlinden, near Munich, December, 1800, the French and 
Bavarians defeated the Austrians. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But I/inden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Bach horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

And redder yet those fires shall glow, 
On Linden's hills of blood-stained snow, 
And darker yet shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

*Tis morn, but scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout mid their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 
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Ah ! few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet, 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 



BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 



CHARI<ES WOI,FK. 



Sir John Moore was an EoRlish g^eneral, killed and buried in 
Spain during Wellington's campaigrn against Napoleon, 1809. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

^ot a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
0*er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him.darkly, at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofEn enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly Uiought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 
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But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock tolled the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 



POCAHONTAS. 



WII.I*IAM MAKKPEACE THACKKRAY. 



Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight; 

Round him press a countless horde, 
pe is but a single knight. 

Hark ! a cry of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds. 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds, 

Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 

Now they heap the fatal pyre. 
And tiie torch of death they light: 

Ah ! *tis hard to die of fire ! 
Who will shield the captive knight ? 

Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim's njien, and proud, 

And his breast is bared to die. 



Who will shield the fearless heart ? 

Who avert the murderous blade ? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 

See there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight, 
"Loose the chain, unbind the nng, 

I am daughter of the king. 
And I claim the Indian right ! " 
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Danntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife; 

Fondly to his heart she clingy, 
And her bosom g^uards his life ! 

In the woods of Powhattan, 
Still 'tis told by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 

Saved the captive Englishman. 



BEFORE SEDAN. 



AUSTIN DOBSON. 



<t 



The dead hand clasped a letter." — Special Correspondence. 

Here in this leafy place, 

Quiet he lies. 
Cold, with his sightless face 

Turned to the skies; 
*Tis but another dead; 
All you can say is said. 

Carry his body hence, — 

Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence ^ 

Over men's graves: 
So this man's eye is dim; — 
Throw the earth over him. 

What was the white you touched. 

There, at his side ? 
Paper his hand had clutched 

jTight ere he died; — 
Message or wish, may be; — 
Smooth the folds out and see. 

Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled ! — 

Only the tremulous 
Words of a child; 

Prattle that has for stops 

Just a few ruddy drops. 
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Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 

His — ^her dead father's — ^kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet. 

That is all. * * Marguerite. ' ' 

" Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain ! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 

Slept with the slain ! 
If the grief died;--But no; — 
Death will not have it so. 



SOI.DIER, REST. 



WAI.TER SCOTT. 



Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o*er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing; 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night ot waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armor's clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here. 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near; • 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans, or squadrons stamping. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done. 

While our slumb'rous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun. 

Bugles here sl^all sound reveille. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep 1 nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun. 
For at dawning to assail ye. 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



HENRY WADSWORTH I,ONGFBI.I#OW. 



Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large ana sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

l/ook in at the open door; 
They loVe to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And It makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward tnrough life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 



THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING 

LEAVES. 



WII,I,IAM WORDSWORTH. 



See the Kitten on the wall, 
3porting with the leaves that fall. 
Withered leaves — one — two — ^and three- 
From the lofty elder- tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddjdng round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly: one might think 




From the luotions that are niade, 
Every little leaf conveyed 
Sylph or Fairy bitber teiiding, — 
To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 
In his wavering parachute. 
— But the Kitten, how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then its fellow, 
Just as light, and just as yellow; 
There are many now— now one^ 
Now they stop, and there are none; 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 
With a tiger leap half way . 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power asain: 
Now she works with mree or four, 
Like an Indian conjuror; 



Clapping hands with shout and stare, 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd ? 
Over-happy to be proud. 
Over-wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure. 



THE POET'S CAT. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

A poet's cat. sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have, 
Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire. 
And where, secure as mouse in chink. 
She might repose, or sit and think. 
Sometimes ascending, debonair. 
An apple-tree, or lofty pear. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, . 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipe? 

A tear out of his eyes. ^ 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; ^ 

Each morning sees some task begin. 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done.. 
Has earned a night's repose. * 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy fr. 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life "^ 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped '*>(«^ 

Each burning deed and thought ! *"" 



THE KITTEN AND THE FAl"* 

LEAVES. 



WII*I.IAM WORDSWORTH. 



'U 



See the Kitten on the wall, 
sporting with the leaves that fall, "^ 
Withered leaves — one — two— and t*'^jai* 
From the lofty elder- tree ! <;it 

Through the calm and frosty air ^n«: 
Of this morning bright and fair, ^iart!i*i. 
Eddying round and round they sii ^dtlutA 
Softly, slowly: one might think ^n^ 
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How smooth these kerchiefs, and how sweet ! 
Oh ! what a delicate retreat. 
I will resign myself to rest, 
Till Sol, declining in the west, 
Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out." 

The evening came, the sun descended, 

And Puss remained still unattended. 

The night rolled tardily away, 

(With her, indeed, 'twas never day,) 

The sprigjhtly mom her course renewed, 

The evening gray again ensued; 

And Puss came into mind ho more 

Than if entombed the day before. 

With hunger pinched, and pinched for room, 

She now presaged approaching doom. 

Nor slept a single wmk nor purred. 

Conscious of jeopardy incurred. 

That ni^ht, by chance, the poet watching, 

Heard an inexplicable scratching; • 

His noble heart went pit-a-pat, 

And to himself he said, ' * What's that ? •* 

He drew the curtain at his side, 

And forth he peeped, but nothing spied; 

Yet, by his ear directed, guessed • 

Something imprisoned in the chest. 

And, doubtful what, with prudent care 

Resolved it should continue there. 

At length a voice which well he knew, 

A long and melancholy mew, 

Saluting his poetic ears, 

Consol^ him and dispelled his fears. 

He left his bed, he trod the floor. 

And *gan in haste the drawers explore. 

The lowest first, and without stop 

The rest in order, to the top; 

For 'tis a truth well known to most. 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light, 

In every cranny but the right. 

— ^Forth skipped the cat, not now replete, 
As erst, with airy self-conceit. 
Nor in her own fond apprehension 
A theme for all the world's attention: 
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But modest, sober, cured of all 
Her notions hyperbolical, 
And wishing iox a place of rest 
Anything rather than a chest 
Then stepped the poet into bed 
With this reflection in his head:— 

MORAI^. 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence ! 
The man who dreams himself so great, 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that's done, 
Must move and act for him alone. 
Will learn in school of tribulation, 
The folly of his expectation. 



THE TOAD'S JOURNAL. 



JANK TAYIX)R. 



It is said that Belzoni, the traveller in Egrypt, discovered a 1i\niig 
toad in a tempte, which had been for ages buried in the sand. 

In a land for antiquities greatly renowned, 
A traveller had dug wide and deep under ground, 
A temple, for ages entombed, to disclose, — 
When, lo ! he- disturbed, in its secret repose, 
A toad, from whose journal it plainly appears 
It had lodged in that mansion some thousands of years. 
The roll which this reptile's long history records, 
A treat to the sage antiquarian affords: 
The sense by obscure hieroglyphics concealed. 
Deep learning at length, with long labor, revealed. 
The first thousand years sis a specimen take, — 
The dates are omitted for brevity's sake: 
"Crawled forth from some rubbish, and winked with 
one eye; 
Half opened the other, but could not tell why; 
Stretched out my left leg, as it felt rather queer. 
Then drew all together and slept for a year. 
Awakened, felt chilly, — crept under a stone; 
Was vastly contented with living alone. 
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One toe became wedged in the stone like a peg, 
Could not get it away, — ^had the cramp in my leg. 
Began half to wish for a neighbor at hand 
To loosen the stone, which was fast in the sand; 
Pulled harder, then dozed, as I found 'twas no use; — 
Awoke the next summer, and lo ! it was loose. 
Crawled forth from the stone when completely awake; 
Crept into a corner and grinned at a snake. 
Retreated, and found that I needed repose ; 
Curled up my damp limbs and prepared for a doze; 
Fell sounder to sleep than was usual before. 
And did not awake for a century or more; 
But had a sweet dream, as I rather believe: 
Methought it was light, and a fine summer's eve; 
And I in some garden deliciously fed 
In the pleasant moist shade of a strawberry-bed. 
There fine speckled creatures claimed kindred with me, 
And others that hopped, most enchanting to see. 
Here long I regaled with emotion extreme; — 
Awoke, — disconcerted to find it a dream; 
Grew pensive, — discovered that life is a load; 
Began to get weary of being a toad; 
Was fretful at first, and then shed a few tears" — 
Here ends the account of the first thousand years. 

MORAI<. 

It seems that life is all a void. 
On selfish thoughts alone employed; 
That length of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood. 



I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 



THOMAS HOOD. 



I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day. 
But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 
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I rememberj^ I remember 

The roses, red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups, 

Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday, — 

The tree-is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing; 
My spirit flew in feathers then. 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky: 
It was a childish ignorance. 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther oflf from Heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



THE LIGHTS OF LONDON TOWN. 



GEORGE R. SIMS. 



The way was long and weary, 

But gallantly they strode, 
A country lad and lassie, 

Along the heavy road. 
The night was dark and stormy. 

But blithe of heart were they, 
For shining in the distance — 

The Lights of London lay. 
O gleaming lamps of London that gem the 

City's crown, 
What fortunes lie within you, O Lights of 
London Town. 
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The years passed on and found them 

Within the mighty fold, 
The years had brought them trouble, 

But brought them little gold. 
Oft from their garret window, 

On long still summer nights, 
They'd seek the far-off country 

Beyond the London lights. 
O mocking lamps of London, what weary 

eyes look down. 
And mourn the day they saw you, O Lights 
of London Town. 



With faces worn and weary, 

That told of sorrow's load, 
One day a man and woman 

Crept down a country road. 
They sought their native village; 

Heart-broken from the fray; 
Yet shining still behind them, 

The Lights of London lay. 
O cruel lamps of London, if tears your light 

could drown, 
Your ' victims' eyes would weep them, O 
Lights of London town. 



AS SI.OW OUR SHIP. 



THOMAS MOORE. 



As slow our ship her foamy track 

Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still looked back 

To that dear isle 'twas leaving. 
So loath we part from all we love. 

From all the links that bind us; 
So turn our hearts, as on we rove, . 

To those we've left behind us ! 
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And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting; 

We think how great had been our bliss 

If Heaven had but assigned us 
To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us. 

As travellers oft look back at eve 

When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 

Still faint behind them glowing, — 
So, when the close of pleasure's day 

To gloom hath near consigned us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray 

Of joy that's left behind us. 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 



SAMUKIy TAYI^OR COI^KRIDGE. 



K 



PART I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

By thy long gray beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopst thou me ? 

**The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin; 
The guests are met, the feast is set: 
Mayst hear the merry din ! " 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
'* There was a ship, ' ' quoth he. 
*' Hold off ! unhand me, gray-beard loon ! " 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still. 
And listens like a three- jrears' child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone; 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner; — 



" The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 
Below the lighthouse top. 

" The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

'* Higher and higher every day. 
Till over the mast at noon ' ' — 
The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 
Red as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner: — 

"And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

" With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe 
And forward bends his head. 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 
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*'And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

"And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

** The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound ! 

"At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

*' It ate the food it ne'er had ate, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

"And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

** In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine; 
Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine." 

"God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why lookst thou so ? " — " With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross." 

PART II. 

* The sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 
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"And the good south wind still blew behind, 
Bnt no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play . 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

" And I had done a hellish thing. 
And it would work 'em woe; 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah, wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow ! 

" Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, 
The glorious sun uprist; 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 
'Twas ri^ht, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 

" The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free: 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

**Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

** All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon. 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

"Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

"Water, water, everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to dnnk. 
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* 'About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

"And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 
Nine fatiiom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

**And every tongue, through utter drouth, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

' * Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the Cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

PART in. 

" There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time ! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye. 
When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

" At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist: 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist ! 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared: 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 

" With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail; 
Through utter drouth all dumb we stood 1 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cned, 'A sail ! a sail ! ' 
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** With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call: 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 

*' See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal; 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel ! 

' * The western wave was all aflame, 
The day was well-nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 

** And straight the §un was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace ! ) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peered. 
With broad and burning face. 

** Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud,) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres ! 

" Are those her ribs through which the sun 
I>id ^er, as through a grate ? 
And is that Woman all her crew ? 
Is that a Death ? and arei there two ? 
Is Death that Woman's mate ? 

** Her lips were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 
Her skin was as white as leprosy. 
The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

*' The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice; 
* The game is done ! I've won, I've won ! ' 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 
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*' The sun's rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

*' We listened and looked sideways up f 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night; 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The homed moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

" One after one, by the star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for ^oan or sigh. 
Bach turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

" Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

** The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow. ' ' 

PART IV. 

** I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 
I fear thy skinny hand ! 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

** I fear thee, and thy glittering eye. 
And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 

" Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 

"Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 



« 
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The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie; 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 

**I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 
I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 

** I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

" I closed my lids, and kept them close 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 
And the dead were at my feet. 

** The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 
Nor rot nor reek did they; 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

*' An orphan's curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high; 
But, oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man's eye ! 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet t could not die. 

* ' The moving moon went up the sky. 
And nowhere did abide: 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside — 

*' Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful r^d, 
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" Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

" Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

*' O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

"The, selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea. 

PART V. 

*' Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

** The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remained, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I woke, it rained. 

" My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 
My garments all were dank; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 
And still my body drank. 

*' I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a blessed ghost. 
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"And soon I heard a roaring wind: 
It did not come anear; 
But with its sound it ^ook the sails, 
They were so thin and sere. 

** The upper air burst into life ! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about ! 
And to and fro, and in and out. 
The wan stars danced between. 

"And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud: 
The moon was at its edge. 

"The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side: 
Like waters shot from some high crag. 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

"The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

" They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 
It haa been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

" The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Vet never a breeze up-blew; 
Tl»e mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 
They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 

"The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me." 
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** I fear thee, ancient Mariner I ** 
" Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
' Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned — ^they dropped their arms. 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 

"Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

*' Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are. 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
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And now *twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 



" It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

"Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

" Under the keel nine fathom deep. 
From the land of mist and snow. 
The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 
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** The sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she 'gan stir, 
With a short, uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 

*• Then like a pawing horse let go. 
She made a sudden bound; 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 

'* How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 
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' Is it he ? * quoth one, / is this the man ? 
By Him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low, 
The harmless Albatross. 

*' ' The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that Ipved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

** The other was a softer voice. 
As soft as honey-dew: 
Quoth he, * The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do. ' 

PAUT VI. 
IflRST VOICE. 

* * But tell me, tell me ! speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? * 

SECOND VOICE. 

** 'Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 
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** * If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketii down on him.* 

FIRST VOICE. 

*' ' But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ' 

SECOND VOICE. 

* * ' The air is cut away before. 
And closes from behind. 

" ' Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated: 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 

*' I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 
'Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead. men stood together. 

** All stood together on the deck, 
For a chamel-dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 

** The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

* * And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 
And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

" Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightfid fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
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** But soon there breathed a wind on me 
Nor sound nor motion made: 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 

** It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

"Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 
Yet she sailed softly, too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

" Oh, dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this tlie kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 

" We drifted o*er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
Oh, let me be awake, my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

* * The harbor-bay was clear as glass; 
So smoothly it was strewn: 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

' ' The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

** And the bay was white with silent light: 
Till, rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colors came. 

** A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 
I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there I 
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. . " Bat soon there breathed a wind on me 
^ ' . , . Nor sound nor motion made: 
Its path vas not upon the sea, 
'_' ' In npple or in shade. 

_. - "It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

■ ... - It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

■,: ■ - "Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly, too: 
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'" If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 

FIRST VOICE. 

'' ' But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ' 

SBCOND VOICE. 

' * * The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 
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Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 

" I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 
'Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

** All stood together on the deck. 
For a chamel -dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 

" The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 



"And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 
j And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

^ " Like one, that on a lonesome road 

^ Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And, having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 
'Beca^aeYie Vuows a frightful fiend 
T>oViv e\o«. beu^^ him tread. 
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\^^*t soon there breathed a wind on me 
^.^^t' sound nor motion made: 
*^^ jjath was not upon the sea, 
*-■« ripple or in shade. 

'tt raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Vet it felt like a welcoming. 

"Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly, too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze- 
On me alone it blew. 

" Oh. dream of joy 1 U this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

" We drifted o'er the harbor-bar. 
And 1 with sobs did pray— 
Oh, let me be awake, my God I 
Or let me sleep alway. 

. The hatbor-bay was clear as glass; 
iosffloothly it was strewn: 
'tLa on the bay the moonlight lay, 
and the shadow of the n- — 
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If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.* 

FIRST VOICE. 

** * But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ' 

SECOND VOICE. 

* * ' The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

** ' Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated: 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.* 

" I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

*Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead. men stood together. 

* * All stood together on the deck, 

For a charn el -dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 

*' The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

* * And now this spell was snapt: once more 

I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

" I/ike one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And, having once turned round, walks on. 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
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" But soon there breathed a wind on me 
Nor sound nor motion made: 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 

** It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

"Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly, too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

** Oh, dream of joy ! is thic indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 

" We drifted o*er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
Oh, let me be awake, my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

** The harbor-bay was clear as glass; 
So smoothly it was strewn: 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

* * The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

*' And the bay was white with silent light: 
Till, rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colors came. 

** A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 
I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there I 
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" Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all light, a seraph-man. 
On every corse there stood. 

" This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals to the land. 
Each one a lovely light. 

*' This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice; but oh, the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

" But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot *s cheer; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

**The Pilot, and the Pilot's boy, 
I heard' them coming fast: 
Dear Lord in Heaven I it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

"I saw a third — I heard his voice: 
It is the Hermit good ! 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 
He'll shrive my soul, he'll wash away 
The Albatross's blood. 

PART vii. 

** This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

" He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 
It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak -stump. 
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**The skifF-boat neared: I heard them talk: 

* Why this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those hghts so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ?' 

** * Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit said — 

* And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped ! and see those sails 
How thin they are and sere ! 
I never saw aught like to them, 
Unless perchance it were 

** * Brown skeleton of leaves that lag 
My forest brook along; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf 's young. * 

** * Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look * 
(The Pilot made reply) 

* I am a-feared ' — ' Pu^ on, push on I ' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

** The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 
And straight a sound was heard. 

** Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 

"Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote. 
Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 
But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 

** Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 
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" I moved my Xv^ — ^the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes 
And prayed where he did sit. 

** I took the oars: the Pilot's boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha ! ha P quoth he, * full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row. ' 

** And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

** * Oh, shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! * 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 

* Say quick, ' quoth he, * I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou ? ' 

*' Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale; 
And then it left me free. 

** Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me burns. 

*' I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 

" What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there: 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bridemaids singing are; 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer ! 
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" O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

** Oh, sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

** To walk together to the kirk, 
And all tog^her pray. 
While each to his great Father bends. 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 

** Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 



CHARITY. 



JOHN RUSKIN. 

The beams of morning are renewed, 
The valley laughs their light to see; 

And earth is bright with gratitude, 
And heaven with Charity. 
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O dew of heaven; O light of earth ! 

Fain would our hearts be«^led with thee, 
Because nor darkness comes, nor dearth, 

About the home of Charity. 

By noon and night, by sun and shower. 
By dews that fall and winds that flee, 

On grove and field, on fold and flower, 
Is shed the peace of Charity. 

The violets light the lonely hill. 
The fruitful furrows load the lea; 

Man's heart alone is sterile still, 
For lack of lowly Charity. 



THE YELIvOW VIOLET. 



WII,I,IAM CUI*I.EN BRYANT. 



When beechen buds begin to swell,. 

And woods the blue-bird's warble know, 
The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below 

Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould, 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. * 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue. 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 

Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Unapt the passing view to meet, 
When lofliei* flowers are flaunting ni^h. 
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Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk, 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The fiiends in darker fortunes tried. 

I copied theui — but I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 



THE DAISY. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY. 



There is a flower, a little flower. 
With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Race after race their honors yield. 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 

Inwreathes. the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charm, 

Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines December's arm. 
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DAFFODILS. 



WII^UAM WORDSWORTH. 



I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, — 

A host, of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle in the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daflbdils. 



THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 



WII<I«TAM CUI^tKN BRYANT. 



The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 

and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves 

lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 
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The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 

the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the 

gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 

sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 

flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 

ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold November 

rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 

again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 

glow; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, in autumn 

beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the 

plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, 

glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 

days will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 

home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 

the trees are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 

late he bore. 
And sighs to And them in the wood and by the stream 

no more; 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side: 
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In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast 

the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 

of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 



SCENE AFTER A SUMMER SHOWER. 



ANDREWS NORTON. 



The rain is o'er. How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky ! 

In grateful silence, earth receives 
The general blessing: fresh and fair, 

Bach flower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 

The wind flows cool; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 

The sun breaks forth: from off" the scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light is hung. 



THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 



JOHN KEATS. 

The poetry of earth is never dead; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead 
That is the grasshopper's, — he takes the lead 
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In summer luxury, — ^he has never done 

With his delights; for, when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never, 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the hearth there shrills 

The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 



LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 



WAI^TER SCOTT. 



My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall. ' 

I wish I were, as I have been. 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that's the life is meet for me. 
I hate to learn the ebb of time. 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime. 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall. 
The lark was wont my matins ring. 
The sable rook my vespers sing; 
These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 
No more at dawning mom I rise. 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes. 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through. 
And homeward wend with evening dew; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 
While fled the eve on wing of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me ! 
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THE BISON TRACK. 



BA.YARD TAYI^OR. 



Strike the tent ! the sun has risen; not a vapor streaks the 

dawn, 
And the frosted prairie brightens to the westward, far and 

wan: 
Prime afresh the trusty rifle, — sharpen well the hunting 

spear — 
For the frozen sod is trembling, and a noise of hoofs I 

hear! 

Fiercely stamp the tethered horses, as they snuff the 

morning's fire; 
Their impatient heads are tossing, and they neigh with 

keen desire. 
Strike the tent ! the saddles wait us, — let the bridle-reins 

be slack, 
For the prairie's distant thunder has betrayed the bison's * 

track. 

See a dusky line approaches: hark, the onward surging 

roar, "*" 
Like the din of wintry breakers on a sounding wall of 

shore ! 
Dust and sand behind them whirling, snort the foremost 

of the van, 
And their stubborn horns are clashing through the 

crowded caravan. 

Now the storm is down upon us: let the maddened horses 

go! 
We shall ride the living whirlwind, though a hundred 

leagues it blow ! 
Though the cloudy manes should thicken, and the red 

eyes angry glare 
Lighten round us as we gallop through the sand and 

rushing air ! 

Myriad hoofs will scar the prairie, in our wild, resistless 

race. 
And a sound, like mighty waters, thunder down the desert 

space ; 
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Yet the rein may not be tightened, nor the rider's eye 
look back — 

Death to him whose speed should slacken, on the mad- 
dened bison's track ! 

Now the trampling herds are threaded, and the chase is 

close and warm 
For the giant bull that gallops in the edges of the 

storm: 
Swiftly hurl the whizzing lasso, — swing your rifles as we 

run; 
See ! the dust is red behind him, — shout my comrades, he 

is won ! 

Look not on him as he staggers, — *tis the last shot he will 

need ! 
More shall fall, among his fellows, ere we run the mad 

stampede, — 
Ere we stem the brinded breakers, while the wolves, a 

hungry pack, 
Howl around each grim-eyed carcass, on the bloody 

Bison Track ! 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 



IvORD BYRON. 



The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever were still ! 
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And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 
But through them there rolled not the breath jof his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And .the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 



LORD ULIvIN'S DAUGHTER. 



THOMAS CAMPBKI/I*. 



A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman,' do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? ' ' 

*' Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle. 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

** And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

* ' His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? '* 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight* 

** I'll go, my chief, — I'm ready; 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady. 
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** And, by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry: 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud a|>ace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each fisu^e 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

* But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, — 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

'* Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
*• Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an ang^ father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh, too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her ! 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing: 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover; 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

*' Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter ! Oh, my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain; the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 
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THE THREE FISHERS. 



CHARI^KS KINGSI^KY. 



Three fishers went sailing out into the west, — 

Out into the west as the sun went down; 
Bach thought of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown; 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are watching and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come back to tbe town; 

For men must work, and women must weep, — 

And the sooner its over, the sooner to sleep, — 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 



THE LOSS OF THE ^^ROYAI, GEORGE." 



WII.I,TAM COWPKR. 



At the time of her loss in 1782 the " Royal Georee " was the finest 
line-of-battle ship in the British navy. While in harbor near Ports- 
mouth, during some slight repairs, all the heavy g^uns were placed 
on one side and the vessel was heeled over, when a gust of wind 
caused her to capsize. Admiral Kempenfelt and eight hundred of his 
crew were drowned. This disaster was equalled by the loss of the 
British battleship Victoria in 1893. 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore ! 
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Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset; 
Down went the ** Royal George,'* 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock: 
She sprang no fatal leak; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath; 

His fingers held the pen. 
When Kempenfelt went down. 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are «ound, 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 



ROBERT SOUXHEY. 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion; 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock. 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung; 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surges' swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay; 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green: 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing: 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float; 
Quoth he, ** My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape rock, 
And I'll plague the- Abbot of Aberbrothok." 
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The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose and burst around: 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok. " 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away; 
He scoured the seas for many a day; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers hSs course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high: 
The wind hath blown a gale all day; 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 
So dark it is, they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, ** the breakers roar? 

For methinks we should be near the shore." 
** Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound; the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock: 
" O Heaven ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He curst himself in his despair: 
The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear. 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, — 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, ' 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 
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THE PIRATE'S ISLAND. 



RICHARD HENRY DANA. 



The island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean's roar. 
Save where the bold wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 

But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy, heaving sea 
The black duck, with her glossy breast. 

Sits swinging silently, 
How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach. 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 

And inland rests the green, warm dell; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 

Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the jflocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 

Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days within the vale: 
Flapped in the bay the pirate's sheet; 

Curses were on the gale; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

But calm, low voices, words of grace, 

Now slowly fall upon the ear: 
A quiet look is in each face. 

Subdued and holy fear: 
Bach motion's gentle; all is kindly done; — 
Come, listen how from crime this isle was won. 
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TO A WATERFOWL. 



WII,I,IAM CUI*I,EN BRYANT. 



Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy ngure floats along. 

Seek*st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or mar^e of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart: 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright 
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COUNTY GUY. 



WAI.TER SCOTT. 



Ah, County Guy ! the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea. 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark, his lay who trilled all day. 

Sits hushed his partner nigh; 
Breeze, bird and flower confess the hour 

But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade, 

Her shepherd's suit to hear; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know — 

But where is County Guy ? 



THE OLD SWORD. 



AI^FRKD TENNYSON. 



Old Sworti ! tho' dim and rusted 

Be now thy sheeny blade, 
Thy glittering ed^e encrusted 

With cankers Time hath made; 
Yet once around thee swelled the cry 

Of triumph's fierce delight. 
The shoutings of the victory, 

The thunders of the fight ! 

Tho' age hath past upon thee 

With still corroding breath. 
Yet once streamed redly on thee 

The purpling tide of death: 
What time amid the war of foes 

The dastard's cheek grew pale, 
As through the feudal field arose 

The ringing of the mail, 
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Old Sword ! what arm hath wielded 

Thy richly gleaming brand, 
'Mid lordlj forms who shielded 

The maidens of their land ? 
And who hath cloven his foes in wrath 

With thy puissant fire, 
And scattered in his perilous path 

The victims of his ire ? 

Old Sword ! whose fingers clasped thee 

Around thy carved hilt ? 
And with that hand which grasped thee 

What heroes' blood was spilt; 
When fearlessly, with open hearts, 

And lance to lance opposed, 
Beneath the shade of barbed darts 

The dark-eyed warriors closed* 

Old Sword ! I would not burnish 

Thy venerable rust. 
Nor sweep away the tarnish 

Of darkness and of dust ! 
L/ie there, in slow and still decay, 

Unfamed in olden rhyme, 
The relic of a former day, 

A wreck of ancient time ! 



HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 



ROBBRT BROWNING. 



This spirited poem is said to have no foundation in fact. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
"Good lipeed ! '* cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew; 
" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its garths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique ri^ht, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

*Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 
At Duflfeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime. 
So Joris broke silence with, *' Yet there is time ! '* 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders each butting away 
The haze, as some bluflF river headland its spray: 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye*s black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, '* Stay spur ! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering 

j^nees. 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris an^ T, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the bnttle bright stubble like 

chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And ** Gallop," cries Joris, *' for Aix is in sight I '* 
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" How they'll greet us ! '* and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland, to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

Then I cast my'loose bufF-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook oflF both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sate with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 

RIDING TOGETHER. 



WII<LIAM MORRIS. 



For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the east; 

For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of our Lady's feast. 

For many days we rode together. 
Yet met we neither friend nor foe; 

Hotter and clearer grew the weather. 
Steadily did the east-wind blow. 

We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black. 

As freely we rode on together 

With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 

And often as we rode together. 

We, looking down the green-banked stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather. 

And saw the bubble-making bream. 
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And in th^ night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the rood, 

Or watched night-long in the dewy weather, 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 

Our spears stood bright and thick together, 
Straight out the banners streamed' behind, 

As we galloped on in the sunny weather, 
With faces turned towards the wind. 

Down sank our threescore spears together, 

As thick we saw the pagans ride; 
His eager face in the clear fresh weather 

Shone out that last time by my side. 

Up the sweep of the bridge we dashed together, 
It rocked to the crash of the meeting spears, 
Down rained the buds of the dear spring weather, 
- The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. 

There, as we rolled and writhed together, 

I threw my arms above my head. 
For close by my side, in the lovely weather, 

I daw him reel and fall back dead. 

I and the slayer met together. 

He waited the death-stroke there in his place, 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely weather 

Gapingly mazed at my maddened face. 

Madly I fought as we fought together; 

In vain: the little Christian band 
The pagans drowned, as in stormy weather, 

The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bound my blood-stained hands together. 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side: 

Then on we rode, in tiie brieht March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride. 

We ride no more, no more together; 

My prison-bars are thick and strong, 
I take no heed of any weather, 

The sweet Saints grant I live not long. 
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THE WHITE SHIP. 



DANTE GABRIEI, ROSSETTI. 



Hknry I. OF EngIvAND. — 25TH Nov., 1 120. 

Henry I. was the youngest son of William the Conqueror. When 
his eldest brother, King William II., was killed on a hunting party, 
Henry immediately had himself crowned in order to deprive of the 
throne his brother Robert, who was then absent on a Crusade. 
While returning from France to England, Henry's onlv children, 
a son and a daughter, were drowned with three hundrea followers. 
The poem is represented as the narrative of the only survivor of the 
wreck of their vessel, the White Ship. 

By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 
(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne?) 
'Twas a royal train put forth to sea^ 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 
( The sea hath no King hut God alone.) 

King Henry held it as life's whole gain 
That after his death his son should reign. 

* Twas so in my youth I heard men say, 
And my old age calls it back to-day. 

King Henry of England's realm was he, 
And Henry Duke of Normandy. 

The times had changed when on either coast 
*' Clerkly Harry " was all his boast. 

Of ruthless strokes full many an one 

He had struck to crown himself and his son ; 

And his elder brother's eyes were gone. 

And when to the chase his court would crowd. 

The poor flung ploughshares on his road. 

And shrieked: " Our cry is from King to God ! " 

But all the chiefs of the English land 
Had knelt and kissed the Pnnce's hand. 

And next with his son he sailed to France 
To cl^im the Norman allegiance; 
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And every baron in Normandy 
Had taken the oath of fealty. 

'Twas sworn and sealed, and the day had come 
When the King and the Prince might journey home: 

For Christmas cheer is to home hearts dear, 
And Christmas now was drawing near. 

Stout Fitz-Stephen came to the King, — 
A pilot famous in seafaring; . 

And he held to the King, in all men's sight, 
A mark of gold for his tribute's right. 

** Liege Lord ! my father guided the ship 
From whose boat your father's foot did slip 
When he caught the English soil in his grip, 

"And cried: * By this clasp I claim command 
O'er every rood of English land ! * 

* ' He was borne to the realm you rule o'er now 
In that ship with the archer carved at her prow: 

" And thither I'll bear, an' it be my due. 
Your father's son and his grandson too. 

**The famed White Ship is mine in the bay, 
From Harfleur's harbor she sails to-day, 

"With masts fiiir-pennoned as Norman spears 
And with fifty well-tried mariners." 

Quoth the King: " My ships are chosen each one, 
But I'll not say nay to Stephen's son. 

" My son and daughter and fellowship 
Shall cross the water in the White Ship." 

The King set sail with the eve's south wind, 
And soon he left that coast behind. 

The Prince and all his, a princely show, 
Remained in the good White Ship to go. 
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With noble knights and with ladies fair, 
With courtiers and sailors gathered there, 
Three hundred living souls we were: 

And I, Berold, was the meanest hind 
In all the train to the Prince assigned, 

The Prince was a lawless, shameless youth; 
Prom his father's loins he sprang without ruth, 

And now he cried: " Bring wine from below. 
Let the sailors revel ere yet they row: 

** Our speed shall o*ertake my father's flight 
Though we sail from the harbor at midnight." 

The rowers made good cheer without check; 

The lords and ladies obeyed his beck; 

The night was light, and they danced on the deck. 

But at midnight's stroke they cleared the bay. 
And the White Ship furrowed the water-way. 

The sails were set, and the oars kept tune 

To the double flight of the ship and the moon: 

Swifter and swifter the White Ship sped 
Till she flew as the spirit flies from the dead: 

As white as a lily glimmered she 
Like a ship's fair ghost upon the sea. 

And the Prince cried, " Friends, 'tis the hour to sing ? 
Is a songbird's course so swift on the wing? " 

And under the winter stars' still throng, 

From brown throats, white throats, merry and strong, 

The knights and ladies raised a song. 

A song, — nay, a shriek that rent tlie sky, 
That leaped o'er the deep !— the grievous cry 
Of three hundred living that now must die. 

An instant shriek that sprang to the shock 
As the ship's keel felt the sunken rock. 
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*Tis said that afar — a shrill strange sigh — 
The King's ships heard it and knew not why, 

Pale Fitz-Stephen stood by the helm 

'Mid all those folk that the waves must whelm. 

A great King's heir for the waves to whelm, 
And the helpless pilot pale at the helm ! 

The ship was eager and sucked athirst, 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierced: 

And like the moil around a sinking cup, 
The waters against her crowded up. 

A moment the pilot's senses spin, — 

The next he snatched the Prince *mid the din, 

Cut the boat loose, and the youth leaped in. 

A few friends leaped with him, standing near. 
** Row ! the sea's smooth and the night is clear ! '* 

** What ! none to be saved but these and I ? " 
** Row, row as you'd live ! All here must die ! *' 

Out of the churn of the choking ship, 
Which the gulf grapples and the waves strip. 
They struck with the strained oars' flash and dip. 

*Twas then o'er the splitting bulwarks' brim 
The Prince's sister screamed to him. 

He gazed aloft, still rowing apace, 

And through the whirled surf he knew her face. 

To the toppling decks clave one and all, 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber-wall. 

I, Berold, was clinging anear; 

I prayed for myself and quaked with fear, 

But I saw his eyes as he looked at her. 

He knew her face and he heard her cry. 
And he said, ** Put back ! she must not die ! " 
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And back with the current's force they reel 
Ivike a leaf that's drawn to a water-wheel. 

'Neath the ship's travail they scarce might float, 
But he rose and stood in the rocking boat. 

Low the poor ship leaned on the tide: 
O'er the naked keel as she best miffht slide, 
The sister toiled to the brother's side. 

He reached an oar to her from below, 
And stiffened his arms to clutch her so , 

But now from the ship some spied the boat, 
And " Saved ! " was the cry from many a throat. 

And down to the boat they leaped and fell: 

It turned as a bucket turns in a well. 

And nothing was there but the surge and swell. 

The Prince that was and the King to come. 
There in an instant gone to his doom, 

Despite of all England's bended knee 
And maugre the Norman fealty ! 

He was a Prince of lust and pride; 

He showed no grace till the hour he died. 

When he should be King, he oft would vow. 
He'd yoke the peasant to his own plough. 
O'er him the ships score their furrows now. 

God only knows where his soul did wake, 
But I saw him die for his sister's sake. 

By none but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 
(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne.) 
'Twas a royal train put forth to sea, 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 
(The sea hath no King but God alone,) 
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THE BANKS O'DOON. 



ROBERT BXTRNS. 



Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon. 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu' o* care ! 
Thou 'It break my heart, thou warbling bird, 

That wantons through the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me of departed joys, 

Departed — never to return ! 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon 

To see the rose and woodbine twine: 
And ilka bird sang o' its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o' mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree; 
And my fause luver stole my rose. 

But, ah ! he left the thorn wi' me. 

BANNOCKBURN. 



ROBERT BURNS. 



At the battle of Bannockbum, June 24, 1314, Edward II., Kmc: of 
England, was completely defeated by a small force of Scots under 
Bruce. 

At Bannockbum the English lay, 
The Scots they were na far away, 
But waited for the break o' day 

That glinted in the east. 
But soon the sun broke through the heath, 
And lighted up that field o' death, 
When Bruce, wi* saul-inspiring breath. 

His heralds thus addressed: 

** Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to victorie. 
Now*s the day, and now's the hour; 
See the front o' battle lower; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 

Chains and slaverie ! 
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*' Wha will bie a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa' — 
Let him follow me ! 



(< 



By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die!" 



EDINBURGH AFTER FI^ODDEN. 



WItlflAM KDMONDSTOUNK AYTOUN. 



The battle of Plodden was fought September 9, 1513, between the 
army of Eling James IV., of Scotland, and an English force under 
command of the Karl of Surrey. King James was killed and his 
army completely overthrown. 

News of battle ! — news of battle ! 

Hark ! 'tis ringing down the street : 
And the archways and the pavement 

Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle ? Who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph ? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant King ? 
All last night we watched the beacons ^ 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled 

Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights, that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die. 
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News of battle ! Who hath brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gate; 
* * Warder — ^warder ! open quickly ! 

Man — is this a time to wait ? ' ' 
And the heavy gates are opened : 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 

Only one hard-stricken man, 
And his weary steed is wounded, 

And his cheek is pale and wan. 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What ! can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ? 

Round him crush the people crying, 
** Tell us all— oh, tell us true ! 
Where are they who went to battle, 

Randolph Murray, sworn to you? 
Where are they, our brothers— children ? 

Have they met the English foe ? 
Why art thou alone, unfollowed ? 

Is it weal, or is it woe ? " 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 

Looks from out his helm of steel; 
But no word he speaks in answer. 

Only with his armed heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 

Up the city streets they ride; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, 

Shrieking, praying by his side. 
* ' By the God that made thee, Randolph ! 

Tell us what mischance hath come;" 
Then he lifts his riven banner, 

And the asker's voice is dumb. 

The elders of the city 

Ha^^ met within their hall — 
The men whom good King James had charged 

To watch the tower and wall. 
** Your hands are weak with age," he said, 
** Your hearts are stout and true; 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 

While others fight for you. 
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" My trumpet from the Border-side 

Shall send a blast so clear, 
That all who wait within the gate 

That stirring sound may hear. 
Or, if it be the will of heaven, 

That back I never come, 
And if, instead of Scottish shouts, 

Ye hear the English drum, — 
Then let the warning bells ring out. 

Then gird you to the fray. 
Then man the walls like burghers stout, 

And fight while fight you may. 
'Twere better that in fiery flame 

The roofs should thunder down, 
Than that the foot of foreign foe 

Should trample in the town ! '* 

Then in came Randolph Murray, — 

His step was slow and weak; 
And, as he dofifed his dinted helm, 

The tears ran down his cheek: 
They fell upon his corslet, 

And on his mailed hand. 
As he gazed around him wistfully. 

Leaning sorely on his brand. 
And none who then beheld him 

But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder and sterner man 

Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 

Some ghastly news must bring: 
And all of them were fathers. 

And their sons were with the King. 

And up then rose the Provost — 

A brave old man was he, 
Of ancient name, and knightly fame. 

And chivalrous degree. 



Oh woeful now was the old man's look. 
And he spake right heavily — 
** Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings. 
However sharp they be I 
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Woe is written on thy visage, 
Death is looking from thy face: 

Speak, though it be of overthrow — 
It cannot be disgrace ! '* 

Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud: 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 

And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man's shaking hand, 
Saying — *' That is all I bring ye 

From the bravest of the land ! 
Ay ! ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children, 

By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 

With their faces to the foe. 
Ay ! ye well may look upon it — 

There is more than honor there, 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 

From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 

Steeped in such a costly dye ; 
It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs ! I charge you, keep it holy, 

Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain ye see upon it 

Was the life-blood of your King ! ' ' 

Woe, woe, and lamentation ! 

What a piteous cry was there ! 
Widows, maidens, mothers, children, 

Shrieking, sobbing in despair ! 



" O the blackest day for Scotland 
That she ever knew before ! 
O our King — the good, the noble. 
Shall we see him never more ? 
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Woe to us and woe to Scotland ! 

our sons, our sons and men ! 
Surely some have 'scaped the Southron, 

Surely some will come again ! " 
Till the oak that fell last winter 

Shall uprear its shattered stem — 
Wives and mothers of Dunedin — 

Ye may look in vain for them.'* 

fiut within the Council Chamber 

All was silent as the grave, 
Whilst the tempest of their sorrow 

Shook the bosoms of the brave. 
Well indeed might they be shaken 

With the weight of such a blow: 
He was gone — their prince, their idol, 

Whom they loved and worshipped so ! 
I/ike a knell of death and judgment 

Rung from heaven by angel hand, 
;^ell the words of desolation 

On the elders of the land. 
Hoary heads were bowed and trembling, 

Withered hands were clasped and wrung: 
God hath left the old and feeble, 

He had ta'en away the young.. 

Then the Provost he uprose, 
And his lips were ashen white, 

But a flush was on his brow, 
And his eye was full of light. 
** Thou hast spoken, Randolph Murray, 
Like a soldier stout and true; 

Thou hast done a deed of daring 
Had been perilled but by few. 

For thou hast not shamed to face us, 
Nor to speak thy ghastly tale. 

Standing - thou, a knight and captain- 
Here, alive within thy mail ! 

Now, as my God shall judge me, 

1 hold it braver done, 

Than hadst thou tarried in thy place. 

And died above my son ! 
Thou needst not tell it : he is dead, 

God help us all this day ! 
But speak — how fought the citizens 

Within the furious fray ? 
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For, by the might of Mary, 
*Twere something still to tell 

That no Scottish foot went backward 
When the Royal Lion fell ! " 

* ' No one failed him ! He is keeping 

Royal state and semblance still: 
Knight and noble lie around him, 

Cold on Flodden's fatal hill. 
Of the brave and gallant-hearted. 

Whom ye sent with prayers away, 
Not a single man departed 

From his monarch yesterday. 
Had you seen them, O my masters ! 

When the night began to fall, 
And the English spearmen gathered 

Round a grim and ghastly wall ! 
As the wolves in winter circle 

Round the leaguer on the heath. 
So the greedy foe glared upward, 

Panting still for blood and death. 
But a rampart rose before them. 

Which liie boldest dared not scale; 
Every stone a Scottish body. 

Every step a corpse in mail ! 
And behind it lay our monarch 

Clenching still his shivered sword: 
By his side Montrose and Athol, 

At his feet a southern lord. 
All so thick they lay together, 

When the stars lit up the sky, 
• That I knew not who were stricken, 

Or who yet remained to die. 
Few there were when Surrey halted. 

And his wearied host withdrew; 
None but dying men around me. 

When the English trumpet blew. 
Then I stooped, and took the banner, 

As ye see it, from his breast. 
And I closed our hero's eyelids, 

And I left him to his rest. 
In the mountains growled the thunder, 

As I leaped the woeful wall. 
And the heavy clouds were settling 

Over Flodden, like a pall.'* 
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So he ended. And the others 

Cared not any answer then; 
Sitting silent, dumb with sorrow, 

Sitting anguish-struck, like men 
Who have seen the roaring torrent 

Sweep their happy homes away, 
And yet linger by the margin, 

Staring idly on the spray. 
But, without, the maddening tumult 

Waxes ever more and more. 
And the crowd of wailing women 

Gather round the Council door. 
Every dusky spire is ringing 

With a dull and hollow knell, 
And the Miserere's singing 

To the tolling of the bell. 
Through the streets the burghers hurry. 

Spreading terror as they go; 
Ana the rampart's thronged with watchers 

For the coming of the foe. 
From each mountain-top a pillar 

Streams into the torpid air, 
Bearing token from the Border 

That the English host is there. 
All without is flight and terror. 

All within is woe and fear — 
God protect thee, Maiden City, 

For thy latest hour is near ! 

No ! not yet, thou high Dunedin ! 

Shalt thou totter to thy fall; 
Though thy bravest and thy strongest 

Are not there to man the wall. 
No, not yet ! the ancient spirit 

Of our fathers hath not gone; 
Take it to thee as a buckler 

Better far than steel or stone. 
Oh, remember those who perished 

For thy birthright at the time 
When to be a Scot was treason. 

And to side with Wallace, crime ! 
Have they not a voice among us. 

Whilst their hallowed dust is here ? 
Hear ye not a summons sounding 

From each buried warrior's bier ? 
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Up ! — ^they say — and keep the freedom 

Which we won you long ago: 
Up ! and keep our graves unsullied 

From the insults of the foe ! 
Up ! and if ye cannot save them, 

Come to us in blood and fire: 
Midst the crash of falling turrets, 

Let the last of Scots expire ! 

Still the bells are tolling fiercely, 

And the cry comes louder in ; 
Mothers wailing for their children, 

Sisters for their slaughtered kin. 
All is terror and disorder, 

Till the Provost rises up, 
Calm as though he had not tasted 

Of the fell and bitter cup. 
All so stately from his sorrow, 

Rose the old undaunted Chief, 
That you had not deemed, to see him. 

His was more than common grief. 
** Rouse ye, sirs ! '* he said; ** we may not 

Longer mourn for what is done; 
If our King be taken from us. 

We are left to guard his son. 
We have sworn to keep the city 

From the foe, whate'er they be, 
And the oath that we have taken 

Never shall be broke by me. 
Death is nearer to us, brethren. 

Than it seemed to those who died. 
Fighting yesterday at Flodden, 

By their lord and master's side. 
Let us meet it then in patience. 

Not in terror or in fear; 
Though our hearts are bleeding yonder. 

Let our souls be steadfast here. 
Up, and rouse ye ! Time is fleeting. 

And we yet have much to do; 
Up ! and haste ye through the city. 

Stir the burghers stout and true ! 
Gather all our scattered people, 

Fling the banner out once more,*— 
Randolph Murray ! do thou bear it, 

As it erst was borne before: 
Never Scottish heart will leave it 

When they see their monarch's gore ! '* 
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HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE. 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAUI^AY. 



A legend of early Rome relates that the Etruscans, one of the 
Italian tribes near the city, tried to restore the Tarquins, who had 
been driven out on account of their tyranny. The Etruscan army is 
here represented as having reached the bank of the Tiber iu its 
march on Rome. 

But the Consul's brow was sad, 

And the Consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe. 
'• Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town ? * * 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods, 

"And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest. 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from the false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame ? 

" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three, 
Now who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me? " 
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Then out spake Spurius Lartius; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.** 
And out spake strong Herminius; 
Of Titian blood was he: 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.** 

*' Horatius," quoth the Consul, 
•'As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor lif6, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 

Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 

Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe: 
And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar and crow. 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee. 
As that great host, with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 
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The Three stood calm and silent. 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

Prom all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way: 

Annus from green Tifemum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose ei^ht hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva's mines; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

0*er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Annus 

Into the stream beneath: 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth: 
At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust; 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 

Then Ocmis of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia's shore. 

Herminius smote down Amns: 

Lartius laid Ocnus low: 
Right to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow. 
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** Lie there,'* he cried, ** fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 
From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 

Thy thrice accursed sail." 

But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamor 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears* length from the entrance 

Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 

To win the narrow way. 

But hark ! the cry is Astur: 

And lo ! the ranks divide; 
And the g^eat Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but he can wield. 

He smiled on those bold Romans 

A smile serene and high; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. ' 

Quoth he, ** The she-wolfs litter ' 

Stand savagely at bay: ! 

But will ye dare to follow, , 

If Astur clears the way ? " , 

Then, whirling up his broadsword I 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 



J 
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He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space, 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face; 
Through teeth, and skull and helmet. 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o*er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

On Astur's throat Horatius 

Right firmly pressed his heel. 
And thrice and four times tugged amain 

Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
** And see," he cried " the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 

To taste our Roman cheer? " 

But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 

Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 

Nor men of lordly race; 
For all Htruria's noblest 

Were round the fatal place. 

But all Htruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses. 

In the path the dauntless Three: 
And from the ghastly entrance 

Where those bold Romans stood. 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

I^es amidst bones and blood. 
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Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack: 
But those behind cried ** Forward ! *' 

And those before cried '* Back ! ** 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array; 
And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards reel; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 

Yet one man for one moment 

Stood out before the crowd; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 

And they gave him greeting loud, 
*' Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 

Here lies the road to Rome.'* 

Thrice looked he at the city; 

Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury. 

And thrice turned back in dread: 
And, white with fear and hatred. 

Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood. 

The bravest Tuscans lay. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius ! '* 

I/)ud cried the Fathers all. 
'* Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall ! ** 

Back darted Spurius lyartius; 

Herminius aarted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 
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But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome) 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And whirling down, in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
*' Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With. a smile on his pale face. 
** Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 
" Now yield thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palati|aus 

The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

*' Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed, 
The good sword by his side, 
•And with his harness on his back. 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 
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No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing; 

And he was sore in t>ain. 
And heavy with his amor, 

And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place: 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By tiie brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

** Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus; 
" Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town ! '* 
" Heaven help him ! " quoth Lars Porsena, 
** And bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom: 

Now on dry earth he stands; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands; 
And now, with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 
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THE EXPEDITION OP NADIR SHAH INTO 

HINDOSTAN. 



AI^FRBD TBNNYSON. 



Nadir Shah was the adventurous leader of a ^ang of robbers who 
raised himself to the position of Shah of Persia. He conducted a 
brilliant expedition into Hindostan, where he defeated the Great 
Mogul and took Delhi. He was assassinated in 1747. 

As the hosts of the locusts in numbers, in might, 
As the flames of the forest that redden the night, 
They approach; but the eye may not dwell on the glare 
Of standard and sabre that sparkle in air. 

Like the fiends of destruction they rush on their way, 
The vulture behind them is wild for his prey; 
And the spirits of death, and the demons of wrath. 
Wave the gloom of their wings o'er their desolate path. 

Earth trembles beneath them, the dauntless, the bold; 
Oh ! weep for thy children, thou region of gold; 
For thy thousands are bowed to the dust of the ]^lain, 
And all Delhi runs red with the blood of her slam. 

For thy glory is past, and thy splendor is dim, 
And the cup of thy sorrow is full to the brim; 
And where is the chief in thy realms to abide, 
The "Monarch of Nations," the strength of his pride ? 

Like a thousand dark streams from the mountain they 

throng, 
With the fife and the horn and the war-beating gong: 
The land like an Eden before them is fair, 
But behind them a wilderness dreary and bare. 

The shrieks of the orphan, the lone widow's wail, 
The groans of the childless, are loud on the gale; 
For the star of thy glory is blasted and wan. 
And withered the flower of thy fame, Hindostan 1 
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THE NOBI,K NATURE. 



BEN JONSON. 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make Man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere: 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night — 

It was the plant and flower of Eight. 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 



THE DESERTED VII^LAGE. 



OIvIVER GOI^DSMITH. 



Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain. 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed. — 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please — 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene; 

How often have I paused on every charm — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn -bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree — 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round: 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired — 
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Yhe dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out, to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove: — 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy, brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man: 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, mnocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain: 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
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And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the green, — 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew — 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting, by repose; 
* I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hdpes, my long vexations passed, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

Oh, blessed retirement! friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try — 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend — 
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Sinks to tlie grave with unperceived decay, 
While resi^ation gently slopes the way — 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be passed. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from below; 
The swam responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. ' 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 
For all the blooming flush of life is fled — 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron — forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom — 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain ! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unpracticed he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour, 
Far otlier aims his heart had learned to prize — 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
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The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sate by his fire, and talked the night away — 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the ^ood man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings leaned to Virtue's side — 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed, where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood : at his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unafiected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff" remained to pray. 
The service passed, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed. 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 
As some tall cliff", that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze un profitably gay — 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village master- taueht his little school; 
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A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters m his morning face; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned — 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage — 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge; 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still. 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around — 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But passed is all his fame: the ver^ spot. 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendor of that festive place : 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that ticked behind the door — 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day — 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose — - 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay- 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendors ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure, it sinks; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM. 



I^KIGH HUNT. 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An Angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 

** What writest thou ? * * The Vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, * * The names of those who love the Lord. ' * 

** And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so,** 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, *' I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. '* 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, — 
And, lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 



-THE CHARIOT OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 



WII^IvIAM SHAKBSPEARE. 



She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone, 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep: 
Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners' legs; 
The cover, of the wings of gra.sshoppers; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams; 
The whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film; 
Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat: 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub; 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night. 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMEUN. 



ROBERT BROWNING. 



Hamelin Town's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 
The river Weser deep and wide 
Washes its walls on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 
And bit the babies in their cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cook*s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 
To the Town-hall came flocking: 
** *Tis clear," cried they, *' our Mayor's a noddy: 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese. 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ! 
Rouse up, Sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! " 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in council. 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
*' For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell; 
*I wish I were a mile hence I 

8 
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It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again, 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! ' ' 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door, but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried the Mayor, "** what's that? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! *' 

"Come in ! " the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow, and half of red; 
And he himself was tall and thin. 
With sharp blue eyes each like a pin, 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
There was no guessing his kith and kin ! 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire: 
Quoth one, " It's as if my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the trump of Doom's tone. 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! " 
He advanced to the council table: 
And, ** Please your honors," said he, "I'm able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 
After me so as you never saw ! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 
The mole, the toad, the newt, the viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper. 
Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats: 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders? " 
"One? fifty thousand ! " was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation, 
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Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what mag^c slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe had uttered. 

You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling — 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails, and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped, advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing. 

Until they came to the river Weser 

Wherein all plunged and perished. 

Save one, who stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across, and lived to carry 

(As he the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary, 

Which was, ** At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sonnd as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples wondrous ripe 

Into a cider press's gripe; 

And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 

Is breathed) called out. Oh, rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 

So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 

Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon. 

All read^ staved, like a great sun shon^ 
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Glorious, scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, ' Come bore me,* 

— I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple; 
" Go," cned the Mayor, ** and get long poles ! 
Poke out the nests, and block up the holes ! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! '* When suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 
With a, ** First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! '* 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue. 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin -de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow ! 
" Besides," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
** Our business was done at the river's brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 
, .And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink. 

And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke— 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty: 

A thousand guilders ! come, take fifty ! " 

The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 
** No trifling ! I can't wait beside ! 
I've promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdad, and accept the prime 
Of the head-cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
For having leffc in the caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor. 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion t" 
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"How?" cried the Mayor, ■'d'3-e think I'll brook 
Being worse treated than a cook P 
Insulted by a lazy ribald 
With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 
Vou threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst, ' ' 

Once more he stept into the street, 
And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching^nd hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 
And like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering 
Out came the children running: 
All the little boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling ej'es and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
The Mayor was dumb, aud the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood. 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
T6 the children memly skipping by— 
And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
And now the Mayor was on the rack. 
And the wretched Council's bosoms beat. 
As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters I 
However he turned from south to west, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
" He never can cross that mighty top; 
He's forced to let the piping drop. 
And we shall see our children stop ! ' 
When,.lo ! as they reached the ra 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
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As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain side shut fast. 
Did I say all ? No ! One was lame, 
And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 
** It's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me; 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, • 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow-deer. 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were bom with eagles' wings; 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured. 
The music stopped and I stood still. 
And found myself outside the hill 
Left alone against my will. 
To go limping as before, 
And never hear of that country more ! " 

The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south 
To offer the Piper by wotd of mouth. 
Wherever it was man's lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he'd only return the way he -went. 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly. 
If after the day of the month and year 
These words did not as well appear: 
** And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty -second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six:" 
And the better in memory to fix 
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The place of the children's last retreat, 

They called it, the Pied Piper's Street — 

Where any one playing on pipe or tabor, 

Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 

Nor suflFered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 

But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 

And on the great church window painted 

The same, to make the world acquainted 

How their children were stolen away; 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 

Of alien people, that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long ago in a mighty band, 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don't understand. 

So Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers. 

And whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice 

If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 



THE RAVEN. 



EDGAR AI,I,AN POE. 



Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary. 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping," 

As of some one gently rapping — rapping at my chamber 
door. 
" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, ** tapping at my cham- 
ber door, 

Only this and nothing more." 
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Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor, 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

I/cnore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 

curtain 
Thrilled me — ^filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 

before; 
So that now to still the beating of my heart, I stood 

repeating, 
*''Tis some visitor, entreating entrance at my chamber 

door — 
Some late visitor, entreating entrance at my chamber 

door: 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 
longer, 
"Sir,** said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore; 

But the fact is — ^I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so famtly you came tapping, tapping at my cham- 
ber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you," Here I opened 
wide the door. 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, 

. wondering, fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 

dream before; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 

token. 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered 

word, "Lenore ! " 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the 

word, "Lenore ! " 

Merely this, and nothing more. 
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Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than 
before; 
* ' Surely, " said I, ** surely that is something at my window- 
lattice; 

Let me see then what thereat is, and this mystery ex- 
plore; 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery ex- 
plore: ^r 

'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 

Open here I flung the shutter, when with many a flirt 

and flutter 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 

yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he, not a minute stopped 

or stayed he, 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 

chamber door — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber 

door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebon bird beguiling my sad fancy into smil- 
ing, 

By the grave and -stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, 
*' Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 
"art sure no craven. 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the 
nightly shore. 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Pluto- 
nian shore ! ' ' 

Quoth the Raven, ** Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore;. 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living "human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his cham- 
ber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his cham- 
ber door, 

With such name as ** Nevermore." 
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But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 

only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 

outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered; not a feather then he 

fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, ** Other friends have 

flown before ! 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 

flown before !*' 

Then the bird said, " Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 

spoken, 
** Doubtless, " said I, " what it utters is its only stock and 

store. 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 

disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one 

burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden 

bore 

Of * Never — nevermore ! * " 

But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling* 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 

bust and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 

linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 

yore — 
Wh^t this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous 

bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable express- 
ing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bos- 
om's core: 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light 
gloated o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light 
gloating o'er. 

She shall pass, ah, nevermore ! 
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Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from 

an unseen censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the 

tufted floor. 
*' Wretch ! " I cried, " thy God hath lent thee— by these 

angels he hath sent thee. 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 

Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget the lost 

Lenore ! ' ' 

Quoth the Raven, ** Nevermore.** 

"Prophet!'* cried I, "thing of evil ! — prophet still, if 
bird or devil ! 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted — 

On his home by horror haunted — ^tell me truly, I implore. 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? Tell me ! tell me, I 
implore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

"Prophet!" cried I, " thing of evil ! — ^prophet still, if 

bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we 

both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore." 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore.'* 

"Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!*' I 

shrieked, upstarting. 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Pluto- 
nian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 

hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken 1 quit the bust above my 

door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door ! *' 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 
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And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 

sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 

door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadow 

on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 

the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore. 



TAMPA ROBINS. 



SIDNEY LANIER. 



It 



The robin laughed in the orange-tree: 
Ho, windy North, a fig for thee: 
While breasts are red and wings are bold 
And green trees wave us globes of gold. 
Time's scjrthe shall reap but bliss for me 
— Sunlight, song, and the orange-tree. 

*' Burn, golden globes in the leafy sky. 
My orange-planets: crimson I 
Will shine and shoot among the spheres 
(Blithe meteor that no mortal fears) 
And thrid the heavenly orange-tree 
With orbits bright of minstrelsy. 

*' If that I hate wild winter's spite — 
The gibbet-trees, the world in white. 
The sky but gray wind over a grave — 
Why should I ache, the season's slave? 
I'll sing from the top of the orange-tree 
Gramercy^ winter's tyranny, 

I'll south with the sun, and keep my clime; 
My wing is king of the summer time; 
My breast to the sun his torch shall hold; 
And 1*11 call down through the green and gold 
Timey take thy scythe, reap bliss for me 
Bestir thee under the orange-tree. " 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 



THOMAS GRAY. 



The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Bach in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees th6 envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short aud simple annals of the poor. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansiou call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery Soothe the dull, cold 6ar of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full rnany a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply: 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. ^ 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 

I/efl the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
* * Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn: 

♦ ' There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old, fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
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** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love 

** One mom I missed him on the customed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

"The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church- way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE KPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 

He gave to misery (all he had) a tear. 
He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim: 
The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
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Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth: 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
" The hand that made us is divine. " 
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Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke; 

Care no more to clothe, and eat; 
To thee, the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash. 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 

Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust 
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